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Reading  for  the  Law 

by  Rinda  King  de  Beck  '63 


V 


Several  years  ago  there  was  an  article 
in  the  Roanoke  paper  about  reading 
for  the  law.  It  seems  Virginia  is  one 
of  three  states  which  still  permits  the  cen- 
turies-old tutorial  way  of  learning  law  —  by 
studying  with  a  practicing  attorney  —  as  an 
alternative  to  law  school.  You  have  to  find  a 
lawyer  willing  to  let  you  study  in  his  or  her 
office,  and  then  get  approval  from  the  Board 
of  Bar  Examiners. 


— f       wh 


I  was  intrigued  with  the  idea.  Like  so  many 
women  of  my  generation  who've  stayed  at 
home  until  our  children  reach  school  age,  I 
had  been  thinking  of  things  to  do  with  my 
approaching  middle  years.  Going  to  law  school 
wasn't  a  choice  I  had.  With  no  law  school 
in  town,  I  would  have  practically  had  to  desert 
my  family,  to  commute  and  carry  the  full 
schedule  the  Virginia  law  schools  insist  on. 
So  I  convinced  a  family  friend  to  let  me  study 
with  him  and  got  busy. 

I  went  to  the  Washington  and  Lee  Law 
Library  and  located  the  books  I  would  be 
using,  bought  my  own  copies  to  mark  up  and 
moved  into  a  small  room  in  the  offices  of  my 
first  appointed  mentor.  A  part  of  my  require- 
ment was  that  I  spend  18  hours  per  week 
actually  reading  and  studying  during  office 
hours.  (They  obviously  don't  want  you  work- 
ing as  a  paralegal  on  the  side.)  This  reading 
has  to  cover  a  period  of  three  years,  during 
which  time  the  reader  has  to  submit  quarterly 
reports. 


The  first  few  months  were  tough.  I'd  read 
several  hundred  cases,  constantly  looking  up 
words  in  the  law  dictionary,  before  I  learned 
the  language  and  began  to  "think  like  a  law- 
yer." From  finding  it  horridly  dull  and  dry 
in  the  beginning,  I  began  to  be  fascinated  by 
the  law. 

Reading  decisions  that  span  several  hundred 
years,  from  twelfth-century  English  cases 
and  the  earliest  American  ones  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  gives  you  a  unique  perspective  on 
history.  Ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of  what 
the  good  society  is,  change  gradually  as  the 
law  evolves. 

Much  of  the  writing,  particularly  in  the 
older  cases,  is  enjoyable  as  good  literature.  I 
believe  every  judge  who  has  ever  sat  on  the 
bench  loves  big  words  and  convoluted  sen- 
tences, but  the  ones  who  can  restrain  them- 
selves a  little  are  fun  to  read. 

My  first  mentor  moved  out  of  town,  so  I 
had  to  shift  to  another  for  the  last  of  my 
reading  program.  At  the  end  of  the  three- 
year  reading  period,  he  had  to  examine  me 
to  judge  my  readiness  for  the  bar  exam.  When 
this  requirement  was  met,  I  enrolled  in  a 
two-week  cram  session  at  T.  C.  Williams  Law 
School  in  Richmond.  Examiners  don't  like 
anyone  reading  law.  They'd  prefer  that  you 
go  to  law  school.  But  when  they're  grading 
the  exams,  they  absolutely  don't  know  whose 
paper  is  whose.  For  everyone's  protection  you 
have  only  a  number  assigned  to  be  used  for 
your  signature.  Nevertheless,  I  was  thankful 
to  pass  the  bar  on  the  first  try. 

I  now  share  office  space  with  other  Roanoke 
lawyers,  but  I  am  not  a  member  of  a  firm  out 
of  choice.  I  practice  every  kind  of  civil  law. 
My  time  is  my  own,  my  husband  and  children 
are  not  ignored,  and  I  feel  that,  thanks  to  my 
love  of  reading  and  some  will-power,  I  have 
gained  access  to  the  best  of  both  worlds  — 
homemaking  and  a  career.  During  my  first 
week  in  practice  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
I  made  the  humbling  discovery  like  every  new 
lawyer,  that  there  is  much,  much  more  to  learn. 
Luckily,  I  still  like  to  read. 


The  New  Margaret  Banister  Professor  Arrives 
Bernice  Grohskopf 

Bernice  Grohskopf,  the  Margaret  Banister  Writer-in-Bcsidence,  has  a  Bach- 
elor's and  Master's  degree  in  English  literature  from  Columbia  University.  Her 
first  seven  books  have  been  published  by  Atheneum :  Seeds  of  Time,  1963,  an  ALA 
Notable  Book;  From  Age  to  Age,  Life  and  Literature  in  Anglo  Saxon  England, 
1968;  The  Treasure  of  Sutton  Hoo,  Ship-burial  of  an  Anglo  Saxon  King,  1970,  paper- 
back, 1973;  Shadoic  in  the  Sun,  1975;  Notes  on  the  Hatiter  Experiment,  1975; 
Children  in  the  Wind,  1977;  Blood  and  Roses,  1979;  Two  new  books  of  fiction  for 
young  adults  will  be  published  next  year:  Tell  Me  Your  Dream  by  Scholastic  and 
End  of  Summer  by  Avon.  Notes  on  the  Hauter  Experiment  has  been  translated 
into  German  and  French.  She  has  had  short  stories  published,  and  has  also  written 
articles  for  the  Random  House  Encyclopedia.  Mrs.  Grohskopft  was  Assistant 
Chairman  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  of  the  Montclair  Adult  School  in  New 
Jersey  where  she  taught  creative  writing.  She  has  had  three  Resident  Fellowships 
at  the  MacDowell  Colony  and  at  the  VCCA,  and  has  twice  been  invited  to  the 
Karolyi  Foundation  in  France.  This  year  she  was  granted  a  19S0  Fellowship 
Award  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Council  on  the  Arts.  Mrs.  Grohskopf  is  a  member 
of  PEN  and  the  Author's  Guild. 


As  I  headed  for  Sweet  Briar  on  that 
hot  Sunday  of  the  Labor  Day  week- 
end, the  first  sight  of  those  gentle 
Virginia  hills  along  Route  29  was  indeed  wel- 
coming. I  had,  at  last,  put  behind  me  the 
pressures  of  planning  for  departure  and  felt 
eager  to  begin  the  academic  year.  But  I  had 
forgotten  how  many  details  one  must  attend 
to  in  establishing  residence  in  a  new  area; 
those  first  few  days  were  filled  with  chores 
like  taking  a  driver's  test,  opening  a  new 
checking  account,  and  unpacking  the  cartons 
I'd  sent  via  United  Parcel.  It  had  taken  me 
hours  to  choose  what  I'd  need:  teaching  ma- 
terials, writing  notes,  clothes,  especially  what 
books  to  send,  and  I  had  stoically  limited 
myself  to  two  boxes  of  books.    I  suppose  it 


was  just  to  prove  the  existence  of  rational 
evil  in  the  world  that  United  Parcel  managed 
to  lose  half  the  contents  of  one  of  my  boxes. 
Of  course,  it  was  a  box  of  books. 

Fortunately,  the  Sweet  Briar  Library  will 
help.  This  library  is  filled  with  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  the  summer  of  1977  when  I  was  at 
the  VCCA,  working  on  a  book  about  WiHiam 
Caxton.  I  don't  know  what  I  would  have 
done  without  the  library  and  Mary  Hartman, 
the  young  woman  who  was  then  Research 
Librarian.  Mary  graciously  managed  to  make 
me  feel  that  she  was  as  pleased  to  have  my 
obscure  inquiries  as  I  was  to  have  her  help. 

The  book  about  Caxton  was  a  book  of  fiction 
to  inform  young  adults  about  England's  first 
printer.  I  try  to  make  each  book  of  fiction 
more  than  just  a  story,  although,  like  most 
fiction  writers,  I  hope  I  can  tell  a  good  story. 
But,  when  I  can,  I  try  to  incorporate  in- 
formation, and,  I  try  to  convey  some  truth, 
some  idea  to  young  people  who  are  on  the 
way  to  setting  goals  in  their  lives.  If  I  suc- 
ceed, the  idea  may  form  a  'trace'  in  the  read- 
er's mind,  perhaps  a  basis  for  a  decision  to 
guide  them  later  through  a  difficult  time. 
Young  people  need  to  be  reminded  that  they 
have  choices  to  make,  that  they  can  take  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  lives.  Often,  they 
need  answers  to  questions  they  might  not 
even  be  able  to  phrase.  If  they  have  no  one 
to  turn  to,  they  reach  for  books  to  reassure 
them  that  with  faith  in  themselves,  with  effort 
and  courage,  they  can  make  it.  The  leap  they 
are  about  to  make  into  adulthood  is  a  frighten- 
ing one  and  they  need  a  life-line. 
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I  confess,  I  was  as  anxious  and  eager  as  a 
teen-ager  about  meeting  my  new  students, 
and  was  pleased  to  meet  five  bright,  respon- 
sive young  women  with  a  genuine  interest  in 
writing.  At  that  first  meeting,  I  explained  to 
them  that  there  would  be  no  text  books  in  the 
class,  that  they  were  the  texts,  that  their  ideas, 
their  dreams,  fantasies,  imaginations,  and  ob- 
servations would  be  the  material.  I  tried  to 
answer  the  often-asked  question:  can  writing 
be  taught?  Xo,  it  can't,  unless  one  is  teach- 
ing a  student  with  ability.  Just  as  someone 
with  a  voice  can  learn  to  sing,  and  someone 
with  musical  talent  can  learn  to  be  a  good 
violinist,  a  student  with  ability  can  learn  to 
write.  I  can  help  them  with  craft  and  tech- 
nique and  structure;  I  can  devise  assignments 
that  will  help  strengthen  their  weaknesses, 
and  can  guide  them  in  reading  so  that  they 
will  be  more  aware  of  the  elements  of  the  art 
of  writing.   But  I  cannot  teach  them  the  labor 


of  writing,  nor  the  discipline,  nor  the  intuition. 
That  they  must  learn  for  themselves. 

I  was  especially  pleased  by  their  response 
when  I  promised  to  share  with  them  some  of 
the  stages  in  preparing  a  book  for  publication. 
I  know  they  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  many 
changes  and  corrections  I  am  making  in  re- 
vising a  "finished"  manuscript  that  has  already 
been  through  four  drafts.  In  a  few  weeks, 
when  I  receive  galley  proofs  of  another  book 
I  am  working  on,  I  will  show  them  the  slow, 
tedious  process  of  reading  proof,  the  author's 
last  chance  to  make  changes. 

When  I  have  finished  these  two  books,  I 
can  go  back  to  work  on  a  long  novel,  the  first 
draft  of  which  I  completed  at  the  Karolyi 
Foundation  in  France  this  summer.  There  is 
still  much  research  to  be  done  on  historical 
background,  but  with  the  Sweet  Briar  Library 
at  my  doorstep,  I  hope  to  complete  work  on 
the  book  this  year. 


From  Our  Collections 


This  sketch  of  Mark  Twain  by  C.  K.  Berryman, 
well-known  cartoonist  for  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  was  made  on  board  the  steamer  Midland  en  route 
from  Norfolk  to  Washington,  November  15,  1923.  It 
is  folded  and  attached  to  a  page  of  an  autograph 
book  recently  left  to  the  college  in  the  estate  of 
Margaret  Roper  Willis  '39.  The  book  was  the  gift  of 
"Grandmama  Naylor"  to  Margaret's  grandmother  for 
Christmas  1893,  and  was  added  to  greatly  by  Mar- 
garet's parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Roper.  It 
contains  notes  and/or  signatures  of  such  people  as 
Herbert  Hoover,  Nancy  Byrd  Turner,  George  Perry, 
Harry  Byrd,  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  H.  V.  Kaltenborn, 
Phillips  Brooks,  Ruth  Draper  (with  a  lovely  little 
sketch  of  her  by  John  S.  Sargent),  Louisa  M.  Alcott 
and  countless  others. 


The  Rare  Book  Room  contains  two 
Bibles  of  great  value  and  importance. 
The  first  is  the  Latin  Vulgate  Bible 
printed  in  1491,  given  to  the  Library  by  the 
late  William  Frederick  Stohlman,  husband  of 
Martha  Lou  Lemmon  Stohlman  '34,  author  of 
The  Sweet  Briar  Story.  When  asked  recently 
what  she  recalled  of  her  husband's  gift,  Martha 
Lou  responded:  'I  have  no  idea  of  the  back- 
ground of  his  acquisition  of  the  Vulgate  Bible 
or  even  that  it  was  his  gift  to  the  college.  All 
I  know  is  that  he  enjoyed  immensely  using  the 
Sweet  Briar  Library  when  we  spent  summers 
on  the  campus,  and  he  told  me  he  wanted  to 
give  them  something  nice."  Dr.  Stohlman  was 
for  many  years  Professor  of  Art  and  Archae- 
ology at  Princeton  University.  On  the  back  of 
a  small  slip  entitled  "Princeton  Professor's 
Order  Slip"  is  a  handwritten  list  of  seven  other 
copies  of  the  Vulgate  Bible  in  America  in 
1919  —  including  one  at  General  Theological 
Seminary,  The  Library  of  Congress  and  The 
Widener  Branch  of  The  Philadelphia  Public 
Library.  On  the  inside  cover  is  glued  a  label 
with  the  following: 

Ex  Libris 

W.  Frederick  Stohlman 

Bought  for  "Duvie" 

Montabaur  Christmas  1918 

Army  of  Occupation 

There  have  been  many  other  owners,  or  at 
least  there  are  many  names  scribbled  over, 
impossible  to  deciper  now.  The  Vulgate  Bible 
is  a  small,  fat  volume  with  no  title  page,  bound 
and  covered  in  brittle  parchment,  much  of 
which  has  broken  away.   It  was  the  first  pub- 
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lication  of  Johann  Froben  in  Basel,  Switzer- 
land, one  of  the  great  Renaissance  printers  who 
became  the  sole  publisher  of  the  works  of 
Erasmus.  The  Erasmus  Bible  was  used  by 
Martin  Luther  and  is  seen  as  one  of  the  tools 
of  the  Reformation  —  quite  a  departure  from 
the  Vulgate  Bible  with  which  Froben  started 
his  career.  This  represents  a  transition  from 
illuminated  manuscript  to  the  use  of  the  print- 
ing press.  It  is  printed  in  Latin  script  with 
the  use  of  many  contractions  to  save  space, 
and  first  letters  are  hand-colored  in  red  and 
blue.  In  two  instances  at  least,  the  "P"  and  the 
"D"  at  the  beginning  of  chapters,  one  in  Pro- 
verbs and  one  in  Abachue  (Habakkuh),  have 
been  doodled  in  and  a  little  face  appears  in 
the  space.  This  appears  to  have  been  added 
later  with  black  ink,  possibly  matching  the 
ink  of  marginal  notations  of  ancient  style. 

The  Geneva  Bible,  first  issued  on  April  10, 
1560,  with  a  dedication  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
was  a  landmark  in  importance  as  the  first 
Bible  printed  in  English,  the  first  to  have 
numbered  verses  and  the  first  to  have  alpha- 
betical annotations  in  the  margins.  The  edition 
in  the  Sweet  Briar  Library  is  dated  1608  and 
uses  the  original  emblematic  title  page.  On 
the  front  cover  is  the  insignia  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  the  Garter  embossed  in  gold  on 
leather.  There  is  evidence  that  there  were 
clasps  and  hinges  but  they  are  no  longer 
there.    The  Geneva   Bible  was   the  work  of 


refugees  who  had  fled  England  during  the 
time  of  Bloody  Mary  and  sought  asylum  in 
Geneva.  Its  use  of  Roman  and  Italic  type 
set  new  fashions  in  Bible  printing.  It  became 
the  cheap  and  popular  version  dedicated  to 
Elizabeth  by  her  humble  subjects  of  the 
English  Church  at  Geneva.  For  more  than 
50  years  this  was  the  Bible  most  read  by 
Englishmen  and  most  often  reprinted.  It  was 
found  in  homes,  not  in  churches.  There  the 
Bishops  Bible  was  found.  It  was  the  Bible  of 
Shakespeare,  Spenser  and  Marlowe. 

Another  name  for  the  Geneva  Bible  is  The 
Breeches  Bible,  so  designated  because  Genesis 
3:  vs.  7  reads  "Then  the  eyes  of  them  both 
were  opened,  and  they  knew  that  they  were 
naked,  and  they  sewed  figge  tree  leaves  to- 
gether, and  made  themselves  breeches."  The 
King  James  Version  later  changed  "breeches" 
to  "aprons." 

Both  of  these  Bibles  will  be  on  display  in 
the  Library  Lobbv. 


The  Gazette  hopes  to  have  space  to  discuss 
some  of  the  treasures  found  in  the  Rare  Book 
Room  in  each  issue.  Some  are  acquired  by 
purchase  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library,  but 
most  often  they  are  gifts  or  bequests  of  alum- 
nae and  families  who  are  gratified  to  know 
there  is  a  place  for  their  collections  where  they 
will  be  preserved  and  revered. 


The  Collections  Club 


The  Collections  Club  is  a  new  student  group 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  studying  rare  col- 
lections at  our  library  and  at  neighboring  in- 
stitutions as  well  as  in  Washington,  D.  C.   At 


its  first  meeting  recently,  Gerald  Berg  talked 
about  Diderot's  Encyclopedie  and  Lee  Piepho 
introduced  the  Dial  Magazine  and  our  two 
important  Bibles. 


Urge  a  friend  to  be  a  Friend 


Minutes  of  the  Council  Meeting 

October  23,  1980 


Mrs.  Helen  Watt,  Chairman,  opened 
the  meeting  in  the  Library  Confer- 
ence Room  at  3:10  p.m.  by  wel- 
coming all  present,  and  especially  those  who 
had  come  from  a  distance. 

Those  present  were:  Helen  Watt,  Chair- 
man: Evelyn  Mullen,  Vice  Chairman;  Ralph 
Aiken,  Acting  Treasurer;   Henry  James,  Sec- 


retary; also,  Leif  Aagaard,  Mary  Bryan,  Kath- 
arine Chase,  Martha  Clement,  Julia  deColigny, 
Decca  Frackelton,  Martha  Fuller,  Lyn  Grones, 
Marion  Harrison,  John  Jaffe,  Walter  Kenton, 
Helen  McMahon.  Peggy  McNider,  Lee  Piepho, 
Ann  Reams,  John  Savarese,  Debbie  Shrader, 
Herbert  Trotter,  Martha  von  Briesen,  Mark 
Whittaker,  Pain  Wilson,  and  Patricia  Wright. 
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After  all  members  had  introduced  them- 
selves, Mr.  James  reported  on  a  recent  phone 
conversation  he  had  with  Mrs.  Taylor,  the 
former  Chairman,  who  is  making  a  successful 
recovery  from  a  recent  illness.  Mrs.  Taylor 
sent  good  wishes  to  the  group  and  urged  the 
Friends  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  increase  the 
number  of  life  members  during  this  year.  Mrs. 
Watt  said  she  would  send  Mrs.  Taylor  a  card 
of  well-wishes. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  reading 
of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  be 
waived  as  a  short  version  was  published  in 
the  Summer  Gazette. 

Mr.  James  reported  on  the  speaker  for  the 
spring  meeting,  Professor  William  B.  Slottman 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and 
a  friend  of  the  Masurs.  The  speaker  can  be 
paid  from  the  Masur  Memorial  Lecture  fund. 
Professor  Slottman's  subject  will  be  "A  Portrait 
of  the  Habsburg  Aristocracy."  The  date  for  the 
Annual  Meeting  was  set  for  Monday,  Mav  4. 
1981. 

Mr.  Aiken,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  presented  the  budget  and  re- 
ported that  the  Finance  Committee  had  voted 
to  spend  all  available  funds  this  fiscal  year  and 
not  add  any  funds  to  endowment.  He  stressed 
the  importance  of  keeping  within  the  operat- 
ing budget  of  $3,500.  He  presented  a  motion 
from  the  Committee  that  the  basic  member- 
ship fee  be  raised  from  $10  to  $15.  There  was 
discussion  on  the  advisability  of  doing  so. 
some  members  declaring  that  it  would  dis- 
courage new  memberships,  and  others  saying 
that  $5  in  this  age  of  inflation  would  not  make 
any  difference  to  most  pepole.  Martha  Fuller 
said  $10  barely  covered  the  cost  of  the  annual 
dinner,  the  Gazette,  etc.  The  increase  to  $15 
a  year  was  approved. 

Mr.  Trotter  questioned  some  accounting 
figures,  and  Mr.  Aiken  explained  that  some 
had  changed  due  to  late  expenditures.  Two 
life  payments  have  already  been  made  this 
year,  14  memberships  have  come  in  without 
an  appeal  since  July  1st,  and  Mrs.  Juliet  Halli- 
burton Burnett  has  recently  become  a  new 
Life  Member. 

Mrs.  Harrison,  Chairman  of  the  Member- 
ship Committee,  reported  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  her  committee:  that  the  usual  letter  to 
former  members  be  sent  and  that  ways  be 
found  to  help  alumnae  clubs  become  more 
involved  in  The  Friends.  She  suggested  also  a 
possible  mass  mailing  in  late  winter  with  a 
joint  appeal  from  Friends  of  the  Library  and 
Friends  of  Art  with  the  cost  to  be  split  be- 
teen  the  two  organizations.  She  mentioned 
the  possibility  of  interesting  students  in  the 
Friends  through  the  Collections  Club.  A  joint 
mass  mailing  was  approved  by  the  group  ( con- 
tingent upon  the  approval  of  the  Friends  of 
Art.  The  cost  of  Friends  mailings  has  risen  to 
between  $700  and  $800. 


Mrs.  Reams,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  said  that  although  the  work  of 
the  committee  was  done  mainly  before  the 
spring  meeting,  she  would  be  happy  to  hear 
from  members  concerning  their  committee 
assignments,  and  possible  nominees  to  the 
Council. 

Mrs.  deColigny,  Chairman  of  the  Publica- 
tions Committee,  asked  that  the  Gazette  be 
used  more  as  an  advertising  medium  to  attract 
new  members.  She  suggested  a  Gazette  in- 
sert into  the  Alumnae  Magazine.  Mr.  Whit- 
taker  suggested  that  another  possibility  would 
be  an  insert  in  the  Newsletter  which  is  pub- 
lished quarterly  by  the  Public  Relations  Of- 
fice. Several  commented  on  the  importance  of 
spreading  wider  the  contributions  of  the 
Friends  and  of  persuading  all  past  members 
to  renew  and  increase  their  support. 

Mr.  Piepho,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Library 
Needs  Committee,  presented  the  list  of  re- 
quests from  the  Faculty,  noting  that  the 
committee  had  agreed  that  the  list  should  be 
pared  further  so  that  the  funds  available  in 
the  spring  when  requests  are  usually  much 
larger  will  be  adequate.  He  noted  the  depart- 
ments where  cuts  had  been  approved  by  the 
committee,  bringing  the  total  request  to  $3,- 
435.55.  There  was  some  discussion  of  various 
requests.  Mr.  Aiken  mentioned  that  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Rowland  of  the  English  Department  would 
be  retiring  after  this  year  and  consequently 
would  be  teaching  his  course  in  Modern 
Poetry  for  the  last  time  at  Sweet  Briar.  He 
suggested  that  the  English  Department's  re- 
quest for  The  Poets  Voice-,  poets  reading  aloud 
and  commenting  upon  their  works,  in  six  tape 
cassettes,  be  given  in  Mr.  Rowland's  honor. 
The  requests  were  described  and  discussed, 
then  approved  as  presented  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Jaffe,  Acquisitions  Librarian,  discussed 
recent  gifts  to  the  Library  from  various  re- 
tired faculty  and  alumnae.  He  mentioned: 
the  Lydia  Newland  fund  and  the  gift  of  her 
books;  the  Elizabeth  Caldwell  '47  Theater 
Collection;  Margaret  Roper  Willis  '39,  and  the 
gift  of  a  family  autograph  book  of  famous  peo- 
ple of  this  and  the  nineteenth  century;  and 
Belle  Boone  Beard's  gift  of  pre-columbian  art 
work. 

Mr.  James  reported  on  recent  developments 
in  the  Library  such  as  the  Collections  Club, 
the  arrival  of  computer  terminals,  and  the  Spe- 
cial Collections  area.  He  also  discussed  various 
cooperative  projects  with  which  die  Library 
is  involved. 

Under  the  heading  of  New  Business,  Mr. 
Whittaker.  Director  of  Development,  showed 
plans  for  the  renovation  of  the  Refectory  which 
would  include  space  for  an  art  gallery. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  4:40  p.m. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Henry  James,  Jr. 
Secretary  to  the  Friends 
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The  Friends  of  the  Library  Need  You 


It  is  miraculous  what  the  organization  of 
The  Friends  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Mary  Helen  Cochran 
Library  in  its  relatively  short  and  secluded 
life.  Its  founding  was  authorized  by  the  Board 
of  Overseers  in  the  spring  of  1966  to  coincide 
with  the  construction  of  the  Charles  H.  Dana 
wing.  It  has  never  had  a  membership  over 
358  with  18  Life  Members  to  date.  Yet  it  has 
been  responsible  for  $155,520  in  contributions. 
With  these,  the  purchase  of  3,824  volumes  of 
special  value  and  interest,  the  renovation  of 
the  Browsing  Room,  the  acquisition  of  listen- 
ing devices  and  an  exhibit  case,  and  the  micro- 
filming of  valuable  periodicals  are  among  its 
accomplishments  so  far.  The  continuous  rise  in 
the  cost  of  published  material  during  the 
period  of  the  Friends'  existence  has  been  even 
more  phenomenal  than  in  many  other  areas. 
The  stated  goal  of  the  Friends  from  the  be- 
ginning was  to  provide  for  the  luxuries  or  the 


special  material  beyond  the  routine,  which 
the  departments  could  not  otherwise  afford. 
The  Gazette  always  lists  as  many  of  these  pur- 
chases as  space  allows,  and  we  have  John 
Jaffe  to  thank  for  giving  a  brief  glimpse  into 
the  nature  of  each  purchase. 

We  cannot  afford  to  send  the  Gazette  to 
everyone.  We  wish  we  could,  because  we 
are  proud  of  the  role  this  organization  plays. 
We  want  you  to  know  how  we  need  your 
membership  renewed  each  year  until  you 
are  in  a  position  to  become  a  Life  Member. 
Then  your  name  will  be  engraved  on  a  brass 
plaque  in  the  Library  Lobby.  We  need  not 
only  your  renewal  but  your  urging  other  alum- 
nae and  friends  to  become  a  new  Friend.  When 
you  have  finished  with  this  Gazette,  pass  it  on 
to  a  non-member.  Let's  double  our  member- 
ship by  our  15th  birthday,  which  we  will  cele- 
brate at  our  Annual  Meeting  on  May  4,  1981. 


Be  A  Friend  in  '80-'81 


Personal  benefits: 


You  are  a  guest  at  the  meetings. 
You  use  the  Library. 
You  receive  the  Gazette. 
You  receive  a  tax  deduction. 


Sweet  Briar  benefits: 


Your  dues  help  to  buy  the  luxuries  for  the  Library. 
Your  interest  and  support  encourage  the  staff. 
Your  example  influences  the  students. 


Categories  of  membership: 
Regular        $  15 
Family  $  20 

Supporting  S  25 
Sustaining  $  50 
Benefactor    $100 


Founding  $  250 

Life  $3000 

Student  $        5 

Alumnae  Club  $     25 


Send  your  check  to:  Friends  of  the  Library,  Sweet  Briar,  Va.  24595 
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Recent  Acquisitions  through  Gifts  from  the  Friends 


Winter  1980 


ANTHROPOLOGY  DEPARTMENT 

Sahagun,  Bernardino  de,  d.  1590 

General  history  of  the  things  of  New  Spain.  Tr. 
from  the  Aztec  into  English  with  notes  and  illus.  by 
Arthur  J.  O.  Anderson  and  Charles  E.  Dibble.  Second 
edition,  revised.  Santa  Fe,  NM,  School  of  American 
Research;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  University  of  Utah 
Press,  1971- 

(12  volumes)  $225 

Two  of  the  world's  leading  scholars  of  the  Aztec 
language  and  culture  have  translated  Sahagun's 
monumental  and  encyclopedic  study  of  native 
life  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
quest. This  immense  undertaking  is  the  first 
complete  translation  into  any  language  of  Saha- 
gun's Nahuatl  text,  and  represents  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  contributions  in  the  fields  of 
anthropology,   ethnography,   and  linguistics. 

ART  HISTORY  DEPARTMENT 

Goya  y  Lucientes,  Francisco  Jose  de,  1746-1828 
Goya,  1746-1828,  por  Jose  Gudiol  .  .  .  Barcelona, 

Poligrafa,  1969- 

(4  volumes)  $125 

This  tremendous  art  book  set  consists  of  4  over- 
size volumes  offering  414  pages  of  text  and  1,295 
plates  in  color  and  black  and  white,  all  of  which 
are  superbly  reproduced.  The  Concordances,  bib- 
liography and  indexes  go  to  make  this  an  essential 
work  for  anyone  desiring  to  study  this  master  of 
art. 

Lavin,  Irving 

Bernini  and  the  unity  of  the  visual  arts.  New  York, 

Oxford  UP,  1980. 

(2  volumes)  $89 

In  this  study,  Professor  Lavin  gives  an  account 
of  the  revolutionary  integration  of  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting  by  the  great  Italian  Baro- 
que artist.  He  traces  the  development  of  Bernini's 
unified  conception  of  the  arts  through  a  series 
of  chapel  decorations  and  related  works,  culminat- 
ing in  the  famous  Ecstasy  of  St.  Theresa. 

RIOLOGY  DEPARTMENT 

Herbivores:    their    interaction    with    secondary    plant 

metabolites,  ed. 

by  Gerald  A.  Rosentahl  and  Daniel  H.  Janzen. 

New  York,  Academic,  1979  $62.50 

This  massive  new  work  gathers  together  articles 
by  27  of  the  major  figures  in  the  field  and  covers 
such  subjects  as  insect  hormones  and  antihor- 
mones  in  plants;  the  Flavonoid  pigments;  the 
evolutionary  ecology  of  alkaloids  and  biochem- 
ical defense  mechanisms  in  herbivores  against 
plant  allelochemicals. 

CHEMISTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Energy  Conservation:  a  national  forum.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Conference  on  Energy  Conservation,  Mi- 
ami, Florida,  1975.  Edited  by  T.  Nejat  Veziroglu. 
New  York,  Pergamon  Press,  1977.  $75.90 

This  volume,  to  be  used  in  a  Winter  Term  course 
on  the  technology  of  energy  sources,  discusses 
such  matters  as  the  energy  flow  through  the  U.S. 
economy;  political  alternatives  on  energy  and 
environment;  industrial  processes  technology;  bio- 
conversion  of  wastes  to  high-valued  organic, 
chemicals  and  advanced  coal  technology  for 
power  generation.  This  last  is  particularly  val- 
uable as  Sweet  Briar  once  again  converts  to 
coal  power. 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT 

Byron,  George  Gordon  Noel  Byron,  6th  Baron,  1788- 

1824 

The  complete  poetical  works,  edited  by  Jerome  J. 

McGann 

New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1980  $69.00 

This  work  represents  the  first  comprehensive  re- 
editing  of  Byron's  poetry  in  over  seventy-five 
years.  A  mass  of  new  material  has  become  avail- 
able in  that  time  which  necessitates  significant 
alterations  not  only  in  the  texts  of  the  poems  we 
know,  but  also  in  the  extent  of  the  corpus  itself. 
This  edition  adds  more  than  eighty  new  poems 
or  poetic  fragments  to  the  collected  works. 

The    poet's    voice:    poets    reading    aloud    and    com- 
menting upon  their  works. 

Edited  by  Stratis  Haviaras.  London.  Faber  &  Faber, 
1980  $75.25 

( 6  tape  cassettes ) 

At  Harvard  there's  a  place  called  the  Poetry 
Room  which  houses  the  tapes  of  poets  reading 
their  own  work.  Some  are  studio  recordings 
while  others  are  live.  Stratis  Haviaras,  present 
curator  of  the  Poetry  Room,  has  made  a  selection 
of  readings  by  thirteen  poets,  eleven  men  and 
two  women  and  all  dead.  They  include.  Pound, 
Eliot,  Moore,  Frost.  Williams,  Berryman,  Lowell, 
Plath,  and  Auden  among  others.  This  set  is  be- 
ing purchased  in  honor  of  Richard  Rowland. 
Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of  English,  who  will 
be  teaching  his  course  in  modern  poetry  for  the 
last  time  at  Sweet  Briar  this  year. 

GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENT 

Policv  studies  journal.  Urbana,  IL,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, 1971-  $160 
The  purchase  of  the  complete  file  of  this  journal 
will  immensely  enrich  the  library  collection. 
This  periodical  has  been  cited  again  and  again 
for  its  quality  and  fully  realizes  its  aim  of  ex- 
amining how  "to  promote  the  application  of 
political  science  to  important  public  policy  prob- 
lems." Each  issue  consists  primarily  of  a  sym- 
posium on  an  important  policy  studies  topic  with 
contributions  from  a  variety  of  viewpoints  and 
positions. 

HISTORY  DEPARTMENT 

The    Modern    Encyclopedia    of    Russian    and    Soviet 
History,  edited  by  Joseph  L.  Wieezynski.  Gulf  Breeze, 
FL,   Academic   International  Press,    1976— 
(volumes  1-18  of  a  projected  50  volumes)  $540 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  objective  refer- 
ence work  for  Russian  and  Soviet  history  in  any 
language.  It  pools  information  from  all  relevant 
Russian  and  Soviet  reference  works  into  one 
systematic  whole,  and  updates  and  adds  to  this 
data  the  learning  of  today's  Western  and  other 
scholars.  For  Sweet  Briar  it  has  an  additional 
attraction  as  one  of  the  contributing  scholars  is 
Professor  Michael  Richards  of  our  1  istory  depart- 
ment. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  DEPARTMENT 

Mercier,  Louis  Sebastien,  1740-1814 

Tableau  de  Paris.     Geneve,  .Slatkine  Reprints,  1979, 

( 12  volumes  in  6 )  $567 

This  work  very  possibly  lived  up  to  Mercier's 
boast  that  it  was  read  by  all  of  Europe  when  it 
was  originally  published.  It  has  lost  none  of  its 
interest  today.    The  work  of  an  observer,  a  phil- 
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osopher,  and  a  writer  whose  grossness  of  lan- 
guage has  exceptional  pungency— in  short,  of  a 
sociologist  in  advance  of  his  time:  Mercier  wand- 
ers through  Paris  at  random,  noting  down  as  he 
goes  his  impressions,  sensations  and  reminis- 
cences. He  gives  the  reader  all  details  not  only 
of  Paris,  but  of  the  whole  of  XVIIIth  century 
society,  providing  for  the  historian  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  exact,  valuable  information. 

REFERENCE  DEPARTMENT 

Bestermann,  Theodore,  1904— 

A  world  bibliography  of  bibliographies.  4th  edition, 
revised.  Totowa,  N.J.,  Rowman  and  Littlefield,  1971— 
( 5  volumes )  $200 

Of  this  set,  one  thing  only  need  be  noted:  a 
scholar  approaching  the  head  of  the  reference 
services  section  of  the  British  Library  or  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  seeking  to  do  research 


on  a  subject  will  almost  invariably  be  given  the 
advice  —  "Start  with  Bestermann." 

RELIGION  DEPARTMENT 

Luther,  Martin,  1483-1546 

Works,    edited   by   Jaroslav   J.    Pelikan.    St.    Louis, 
Concordia,  Philadelphia,   Fortress,   1955— 
( 17  volumes  to  complete  set )  $205 

This  set  is  the  standard  edition  of  Luther  in 
English  and  is  a  necessity  for  any  religion  col- 
lection. The  religion  department  has  stressed 
the  importance  of  completing  this  set  and  the 
generosity  of  the  Friends  has  enabled  this  to  be 
done  in  this  year  rather  than  having  to  take 
several  years  to  complete  it  piecemeal  through  ex- 
penditures of  regular  departmental  funds.  This 
"distinct  and  special  need"  to  quote  the  chair- 
man of  the  department  has  been  changed  into 
a  valuable  and  extremely  useful  asset. 


MARK  YOUR  CALENDAR  FOR  MAY  4,  1981 
Annual  Meeting  of  The  Friends 
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